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President's corner 


...Deborah Evans 


World Environment Day 

The City of Greater Geelong again celebrated World Environment Day with a series of awards for significant 
contributions to the natural environmental in Geelong. And once again, GFNC members and friends were well 
represented. The individual award was presented to Joan Lindros and the Group Category to Geelong Environment 
Council. The award for the Business Category went to Westcoast Indigenous Nursery, run by GFNC member Graeme 
Stockton who will be presenting our talk at the members’ night in August and leading our August excursion. 
Congratulations to Joan, Graeme and the GEC. 


Hard at work behind the scenes 

Campouts are an important part of both our GFNC 
program and the programs of SEANA, the South East 
Australian Naturalists’ Association, and ANN, the 
Australian Naturalists Network. They give members an 
opportunity to visit areas a little further from home, and to 
meet and share ideas with naturalists from other areas 
(see the report of our recent Barmah campout on page 
13). But they take a lot of work to organise! The next 
SEANA campout is being hosted by Maryborough FNC in 
October (see notice, page 4) and GFNC is hosting next 
year’s SEANA March long weekend campout in the 
Otways. We greatly appreciate the work of Dick and 
Shirley Southcombe and the other club members who are 
already hard at work investigating accommodation, 
planning trips and lining up speakers. 


— = Memberships 
Trevor Pescott at Moolap Saltworks during the Winter Wader This is the final call for those of you who have not yet 
Count, 26 June 2006. renewed your subscriptions. The August Naturalist will not 
be sent to non-financial members, so get those cheque 
books out! 


Photo: Lorraine Phelan 





Tonight's speaker is ... 


...Paul Leigh from the Bureau of Meteorology will soeak to us on 'Meteorology for the public’. 


At the August meeting ... 


...August is members’ night and we have two speakers—Jane Salmon from the Friends of the Geelong Botanic 
Gardens and Club member Graeme Stockton. 


Jane will talk to us briefly about the longer term plans for the Gardens and Eastern Park. Graeme will give us a visual 
presentation of the activities over the last 19 years of the Surfers Appreciating Natural Environment (SANE). SANE 
began in 1987 when its first president, Charles Bartlett coined the phrase ‘Don’t destroy what you came to enjoy’. The 
group’s focus has always been on the Bells Beach Reserve and since its inception has been active on a number of 
different fronts to ensure it remains in an ecologically healthy, natural state. 


H Members are encouraged to Photograph on front cover by 
GFNC website arrive early at general meetings. 


Bruce Lindsa 
Any observations (plant, mammal, y 


bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be 
emailed to the GFNC email address or 
phoned to Barry Lingham(5255 4291) 
so that they can be incorporated onto 
the site frequently. 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm to 

allow members to use the library, is of Avalon Beach, taken during the 
buy raffle tickets, pick up their copy GFNC excursion on 18 June 2006. 
of Geelong Naturalist, have a cup of Full report on p. 11. 

tea or coffee and, of course, chat to 

other members and visitors. We welcome 


GFNC Web page: 


http://home.vicnet.net.au/~qfnc/ Mrs Cheryl West-Lau 


| Mailing roster 
e-mail address: to the Club 


ginc@vicnet.net.au July Ken Best 


August Claire Greenwell and wish her a long and 


happy association 
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ill Oddie is really possessive of 

his patch. He regards Hampstead 
Heath as his own and gets quite shirty 
if some intruder finds a rarity before 
he does. Bill who? You might ask! 
Doesn't matter—he got me thinking 
about patches and how important they 
must be—especially for us with our 
particular interests. Have you got a 
patch? You know, somewhere that is 
really special—one where you have a 
sort of proprietorshio—a place where 
you really like to be—your retreat. | 
bet you have! Well don't keep it a 
secret—share it, with us—maybe 
through the pages of our Naturalist. 
Now that's an invitation you can't 
refuse! While I'm writing this I'm 
watching a small flock of Silvereyes 
enjoying the birdbath in the back 
garden. At this moment this is my 
patch. Tomorrow—who knows! 


My Patch 1 
Barwon River 7 July 2005 

On Princes Bridge with cars and 
trucks in close proximity is not the 
best place for bird-watching. But here 
we were admiring a female Darter 
perched on a low branch overhanging 
the river. A fanned tail showed off its 
delicate barring and slightly extended 
wings emphasised the epaulettes of 
bronze feathers over the mostly grey 
feathers. Near it was a neat, circular 
nest with several older nests nearby. 


Upstream (we left the bridge pretty 
quickly!) we heard Mistletoebirds 
calling and Val soon located a lovely 
red-bibbed male sunning on a bare 
branch. It seemed to be 
communicating with a duller-coloured 
female feeding on the fruits of a Wire- 
leaf Mistetoe. These were bountiful 
with berries and flowers. Further on 
we noted a Creeping Mistletoe with 
large drupes not quite ready for 
harvesting. 


This morning we shared the river and 
the winter sun with many other 
walkers—and how fortunate we are! 


My Patch 2 
Limeburners Bay 1 July 2005 
Words could not describe adequately 
this winter seascape. The day was 
calm, overcast, with scattered veiled 


This month 


openings in the cloud cover. All that 
was above the bay, and around it on 
the shoreline had been brushed onto 
the flat canvas that was the sea. That 
the colours used were restricted to 
soft shades of grey, sombre blue and 
black did not detract at all from this 
remarkable scene. If you looked 
closely at this picture you could just 
make out the group of Pied 
Oystercatchers resting on a sandbar, 
the two Whistling Kites squabbling 
over landing rights and feeding Pacific 
Gulls framed by Silver Gulls keeping a 
respectable distance. This was a 
winter's day at Limeburners Bay. 


My Patch 3 
Nelsons Track, Brisbane Ranges 
17 July 2005 


It was one of those carry-an-umbrella 
afternoons which was soon confirmed 
as we experienced strong gusts of 
wind followed by short but heavy 
showers. We were here to find out 
what was flowering. Val was the 
spotter, finding Greenhoods—Tall, 
Nodding and Dwarf—both forms of 
Common Correa—one with red 
tubular flowers with a yellow tip and 
the other yellow-green—a white 
Hakea and a few fungi—especially a 
tiny one scattered along the track like 
golden fairy coins. There was a 
solitary coral fungus—liike one of the 
branched corals. 


Few birds were seen until it rained 
heavily. Managing binoculars whilst 
holding an umbrella is not the best 
situation for watching. But here they 
were as if they had come down with 
the shower—flock of Sittellas, a 
couple of White-throated 
Treecreepers, a Scarlet Robin and a 
Jacky Winter. It seemed as if they, in 
company, were working their way 
through the trees. 


Nearby, freshly excavated holes 
indicated the presence of an 
Echidna—often seen here. 


We returned with the low winter sun in 
our eyes and its golden light 
streaming through the trunks of the 
stringybarks—all seemed right with 
the world and all discomforts 
forgotten. 
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...Joe Hubbard 


As good as it gets 
Point Lonsdale 19 July 2005 


Another sunny outlook was from the 
lighthouse—Rip, bay, ocean. It was 
here we saw the Black-browed 
Albatross, just out from the jetty and 
its fishermen, demonstrating as only it 
can its mastery of wind and wave, 
seemingly without a wing beat. 


You see what | mean! 
Limeburners Bay 25 July 2005 


First impressions were of three rather 
windblown raptors, black around the 
eyes, light brown on heads and chests 
and the rest a rather dishevelled 
brown and black. What they were was 
a puzzle! Not far away we saw two 
Black-shouldered Kites which, in spite 
of persistent harrying by a flock of 
thirty Magpie-larks, handled the 
unpleasant conditions with aplomb. 


Penny dropped here! Those other 
birds were juvenile Black-shouldered 
Kites. 


Today the brisk wind whipped up the 
waves on the bay—so different from 
our last visit when the sea was like a 
mirror—but with still plenty to see. 


To get you going 

Walk an ocean beach after a storm 
with onshore winds and see what has 
been washed up. Keep an eye out to 
sea for birds—anything from 
Albatrosses (likely), Gannets (certain) 
to Fluttering Shearwaters (get lucky). 


Bush walk and do a wattle count— 
Sweet, Varnish, Coast, Golden for 
starters. 


Birds building nests. For sure! Ravens 
and Magpies carrying sticks. Got the 
New Holland Honeyeaters? They 
could have eggs already. A tree in 
flower! Birds in a tree? Lorikeets and 
Honeyeaters, especially Red 
Wattlebirds. 


And before | finish—a reminder about 
your patch. Anything from a few lines. 
Once you get going you may not stop. 
One of our members wrote a book 
about her patch. So there you go! And 
you know what? I've got a patchwork 
of patches! Cheers! 
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Out and about 


Wildflowers 

Once upon a time there were Blue Pincushions Brunonia 
australis growing wild in Toorak. That was in 1854, when 
William Harvey saw them there, and also at Queenscliff. 
Brunonia is named after Robert Brown, the botanist with 
Flinders’ expedition, who collected it in Port Phillip in 
February 1804. The last pincushions | saw were at 
Paddy's Swamp during the mammal survey last 
December. The remnant woodland was not only good for 
antechinuses and Bush Rats; last spring it was also full of 
flowers—pink fingers and white ones, wallflower orchids, 
pimeleas and stackhousia, tetratheca and flat-pea. 


In 1857 Samuel Hannaford saw ‘gloriously pale blue’ 
Brunonia among the hosts of wildflowers growing in the 
paddocks near the Barwon River in Geelong. They 
included Milkmaids Burchardia umbellata, Trigger Plants 
Stylidium sp., that he called 'Jack-in-the Box’, 'waxy white’ 
Pimeleas, sundews 'two feet high' with peltate leaves. 
‘The grass' he wrote, was 'blue as heaven with a small 
Lobelia elegantly-trailing on the 
ground’. Which lobelia was it? Salt 
Pratia Lobelia irrigua, usually 
found in salt marsh, is bluer and 
trails more than the Angled Lobelia 
L. anceps. Both species were 
recorded in Williamson's 1905 list 
for Buckley Falls, but only L. 
anceps in Carr's 1987 survey. 
Angled Lobelia was flowering in a 
wet patch at the Portarlington Flora 
and Fauna Reserve earlier this 
year. 





Angled Lobelia Lobelia 
anceps, Portarlington 
Flora and Fauna 
Reserve. 

Photo: Valda Dedman 


... Valda Dedman 


identified the lignum and saltmarsh swamps south of the 
upper Breakwater as having the most significant remnant 
plant association. It included an unusual southerly 
occurrence of cane grass Eragrostis infecunda near the 
sewer aqueduct. The area has survived because it has 
been neglected. It is flood prone and has not been grazed. 
The land on the other side of the river has long been 
leased for grazing and agricultural use and the difference 
between the two sides is striking. Take a drive to 
Breakwater, to the end of Boundary Road, or to the 
junction of Tucker Street and Leather streets and look out 
over the Barwon flood plain. It's a place worthy of further 
investigation. 


Worth saving and not to be neglected 

The proposed huge corridor of urban development south 
of Geelong will impose severe strains on its natural 
values. Armstrong Creek is a case in point. It flows into 
the Hospital Swamp, a prime waterbird area. 


From the national capital 

Flocks of 40 kangaroos have been seen grazing in the 
early morning on the grassy parklands among the houses 
of Kaleen, one of Canberra's northern suburbs. The 
surrounding countryside is extremely dry. White-winged 
Choughs are visiting my sister-in-law's garden in Deakin 
for the first time in more than forty years, and at the end of 
May | saw three choughs perched in a tree right outside 
the National Gallery of Australia. Urban choughs? Charles 
Belcher wrote: 'Choughs are very local. They keep to the 
same spot all through the year, and from one year to the 
other. And always that spot is near water of some kind, be 
it only puddles where the bush road goes through a bit of 
swampy land, for the Choughs must have mud for their 
nests.' White-winged Choughs occur in most woodland 
areas around Geelong. Will we ever see choughs in 
central Geelong? 


Getting to know you 
| picked up a small toadstool in the grass at the south end 
of Jerringot. Since | didn't have Bruce Fuhrer beside me to 


Ee help with identification, | went to the trouble of making a 
Ayy detailed description to key it out and found that it was 
8) Bolbitius vitellinus the Egg-yolk Fieldcap, one of the 


Fungimap target species. There were no bright yellow 


Ve young buttons present, but the fragility of the pale fawn 





Barwon River 


Photo: Valda Dedman 


Not everything is lost 

The Corangamite Catchment Authority is preparing a 
management plan for the land under its control adjoining 
the Barwon River from Queens Park to the lower 
Breakwater. As the GFNC representative on the Barwon 
River Users Group, | attended the first Stakeholder Group 
workshop meeting. Andrew Hill of Ecology Partners, who 
surveyed the vegetation along this section of the river, 


: | mature cap with the marginal gills showing through, and 


its general cold and slimy feel, as well as its brown 


=| spores, told me what it was. These fungi may only last a 


day, so | was lucky to find a good specimen. They occur in 
urban areas, most commonly on fertilized kikuyu or buffalo 
grass. Fungimap records are mainly from southern 
Victoria. 


Are they still there? 

About 1860 Samuel Hannaford made a special detour 
from the Barwon River up to Montpellier in search of the 
Vegetable Caterpillar Cordyceps gunnii. These fungi 
apparently abounded in the Barrabool Hills. | wonder if 
they are ever found there now. 
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Correction 

The lIronbarks in the Brisbane Ranges are all Eucalyptus 
tricarpa, not E. sideroxylon. (See my article on lronbarks 
in Geelong Naturalist vol. 41 no. 8.) Thankyou Winston for 
alerting me. At the time Lesley Kerr was investigating 
lignotubers, E. tricarpa, the three-flowered form, had not 
been described as a separate species. 


Cuckoos 
Bird Group Meeting 15 June 2006 


uckoos were the subject of Barry Lingham's talk to 
the Bird Group meeting in June and this article is 
adapted from Barry's notes. 


Four species of cuckoo are common in the Geelong 
region during spring and summer, but there are four other 
species that are seen infrequently or rarely in the district. 


Of the common species, the Pallid Cuckoo is the most 
obvious when present, being the largest of the group and 
having a distinctive far-carrying ‘rising semitone’ call. 
These birds have long tails and a falcon-like flight. They 
usually arrive in the Geelong area during late spring or 
early summer and depart by late summer, although birds 
sometimes over-winter in southern Australia. The earliest 
records for the season are in late July to early August. 
They are more often seen in open country than woodland. 
There are several different colour forms: adult males 
occur as light or dark grey morphs; females usually have 
some rufous colouring and also occur as light and dark 
morphs; juveniles often have spots on the margins of the 
wing-coverts. These cuckoos range from southern New 
Guinea and Timor, through northern Australia to southern 
Australia. The southern population is migratory, but 
northern birds may be resident. However, the movements 
of cuckoos in general are not completely understood. 
Pallid Cuckoos are insectivorous and often eat 
caterpillars, including the hairy varieties. They parasitise a 
wide range of other bird species, including honeyeaters 
(about 60%), robins, whistlers, woodswallows, wrens, 
scrubwrens, fieldwrens, Willie Wagtails and others. Their 
eggs are oval, glossy and flesh-pink with a few scattered 
reddish spots. 


Fan-tailed Cuckoos are more often heard than seen in the 
wooded areas around Geelong during spring and 
summer. They are more often recorded in winter than any 
other local cuckoo. They are slightly smaller than Pallid 
Cuckoos. Males and females are similar, with the 
upperparts, face and most of the neck dark grey, but the 
males have rufous-brown throats, breasts and belly, while 
the females have paler underparts. The tails of both sexes 
are prominently notched in white. Juvenile birds are very 
different to the adults. The feathers of the back and 
upperparts are brown with rufous margins, giving a finely 
scalloped appearance. Their throats and underparts are 
barred black, grey and brown. The species is found in all 
Australian states except the Northern Territory, and 
extends into the islands between New Guinea and Fiji. 
Movements of Fan-tailed Cuckoos are irregular and 
confusing. In some years, they appear to visit southern 


...Dean Hewish 


Australia in spring and summer and leave in winter; in 
others, many birds over-winter in the south of the 
continent. Over-wintering birds seem to be more common 
in our region in recent years. The Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
parasitises a range of smaller birds, especially those that 
build low dome-shaped nests. Hosts include thornbills, 
wrens, scrubwrens and fieldwrens. Their eggs are 
rounded, oval, lustrous, and dull white covered in dots of 
purplish-brown with a few grey dots. 


The two Bronze-Cuckoos which visit our region are 
abundant during spring and summer. Horsfield's and 
Shining Bronze-Cuckoos can be distinguished using 
several features. Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoos have 
distinctive broad white eyebrow stripes and dark eye- 
stripes that curve down the side of the neck; Shining have 
pale faces and no eye-stripes. The back and wings of 
Horsfield's are a dull bronze-green colour (brighter in 
Shining) and their outer tail feathers have distinctive 
rufous patches (present even in recently-fledged juveniles, 
but absent in Shining). The bars on the underparts are 
incomplete in Horsfield's, but unbroken in adult Shining 
(but beware young Shining; see below). The typical calls 
are different: Horsfield's make a repeated slow falling 
whistle; Shining make a repeated rapid upward call, or 
occasionally a fast frantic-sounding downward call. 


Male and female Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoos are 
indistinguishable in the field. Juveniles have only a dull 
bronze sheen or none at all. They have little barring on the 
underparts, and some birds can be completely plain 
underneath. Unbarred juveniles with strong eye-stripes 
can appear similar at first glance to Black-eared Cuckoos; 
see below for the differences. The movements of this 
species in Victoria are irregular, but they generally arrive 
in winter to early spring and leave by mid to late summer. 
Birds have regularly over-wintered in the You Yangs, 
Edwards Point, Reedy Lake and at Moolap Saltworks/ 
Point Henry. Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoos are found 
throughout Australia in a wide variety of lightly wooded 
habitats. They also occur in the Malay Peninsula and 
through the Indonesian islands, but are rare in New 
Guinea. They parasitise wrens, fieldwrens, scrubwrens, 
thornbills, robins, whitefaces and chats. Their eggs are 
oval, smooth, lustreless and pinkish white with small 
pinkish-red makings. 


Shining Bronze-Cuckoos are slightly larger than 
Horsfield’s. Males and females are very similar, but 
females tend to lack white speckling on the forehead and 
have a duller maroon cap with little gloss. The barring of 
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the underbelly is less iridescent in females. Juvenile birds 
can be confused with Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoos, as the 
breast bars are often broken and the upperparts do not 
have the bold sheen of the adults; check for the presence 
or absence of the eyebrow-stripe, eye-stripe and rufous 
outer tail feathers. Shining Bronze-Cuckoos are found in a 
variety of forest and woodland habitats, from wet dense 
forest through to open dry forest such as River Red Gum 
woodland. They eat insects and their larvae, including 
hairy caterpillars. In autumn, they may join flocks of other 
insectivorous birds to forage. They parasitise thornbills 
and wrens, and rarely robins, finches or honeyeaters. 
Their eggs are elliptical, glossy and a uniform bronze- 
olive. The birds are found in south-eastern and eastern 
Australia and in the south-west of WA. They move to the 
islands north of Australia in the non-breeding season. 
There are two races of the Shining Bronze-Cuckoos in 
Australia. The race Chrysococcyx lucidus lucidus breeds 
in New Zealand and migrates north along the east coast 
of Australia. It has whiter sides to the face. Our local birds 
are Chrysococcyx lucidus plagosus. 


Black-eared Cuckoos are rarely seen in the Geelong 
region, but they can be found occasionally during spring 
and summer in drier parts of the district, such as the You 
Yangs, Long Forest and the Brisbane Ranges. They can 
be distinguished from the local bronze-cuckoos by their 
larger size, greyish rather than brown colouring, plain 
unbarred underparts, paler rump, white-tipped tail, and 
striking facial pattern with a bold blackish eye-stripe and 
broad eyebrow-stripe. Adults in fresh plumage can have a 
pale wash of salmon colour on the breast. Their calls are 
similar to those of Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoos, but can be 
distinguished with practice. Their preferred hosts are 
Speckled Warblers (coastal eastern and south-eastern 
Australia) and Redthroats (inland). In the Geelong region, 
therefore, they are usually found in the same areas as 
Speckled Warblers. The eggs of Black-eared Cuckoos are 
very like those of their hosts, which both have similar- 
looking eggs. The cuckoo eggs are a uniform rich 
chocolate brown, but the colour can be rubbed off to 
expose the pale blue beneath, unlike the genuine eggs of 
their hosts. Local breeding records are rare, partly 
because Black-eared Cuckoos are themselves rare, and 
partly because Speckled Warblers, their major hosts, are 
locally uncommon and conceal their nests with great skill. 
However, there were a few breeding records from Long 
Forest in the 1960s, with Speckled Warblers as the hosts. 


South East Australian Naturalists’ Association Inc. 


Spring camp 
13—15 October 2006 
Maryborough 


Maryborough FNC invite you to the SEANA Spring Camp in the renowned 
Box Ironbark Forests and Woodlands of the Western Goldfields. Excursions 
are planned and leading naturalist, Garry Cheers, will be the speaker on 
Saturday evening. Visitors will arrange their own accommodation. Information 
is supplied to assist you. Early registration would be appreciated. A 
Registration Fee of $20 applies and is due by 30 August. Registration and 
information forms are available from Lorraine Phelan at GFNC meetings or 


contact Dick Southcombe 5243 3916. 
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Brush Cuckoos are similar to Fan-tailed Cuckoos in 
appearance, but are smaller, shorter-tailed and have grey 
eye-rings (yellow in Fan-tailed) and grey underparts 
(rufous in Fan-tailed). There have been few records of this 
species in the Geelong area in past years, mostly in the 
Otway Ranges and Anglesea area. They are usually 
forest birds, but there have been a few records in the dry 
woodlands of Long Forest, including an immature bird in 
November 1999. They are distributed along the south- 
eastern, eastern and northern coasts of Australia, from the 
Otways to the Kimberleys. They are also found in Timor, 
New Guinea and islands to the east. Brush Cuckoos are 
partly migratory. Records in Geelong Bird Reports are 
concentrated in spring and autumn. Brush Cuckoos 
parasitise robins, flycatchers and fantails. 


Common Koels are vagrants to the Geelong area. They 
are distinctive, large, long-tailed birds. The males differ 
markedly from females, being lustrous black rather than 
mottled brown. They prefer damper forests with fruit- 
bearing trees and have loud persistent calls which echo 
their name. One bird was seen at Lara in March 2003. 
Although rarely recorded in the Geelong region, this 
species is common within its normal range along the 
eastern and northern coasts of Australia and north to Iran 
and South China. 


The Channel-billed Cuckoo, another vagrant, is an 
enormously large, long-tailed, heavy-billed cuckoo. These 
birds are grey with a cross-shaped silhouette in flight. 
They prefer damp forests with fruit-bearing trees. The 
single bird recorded in the Geelong region fed for a few 
days in a Moreton Bay Fig tree at Queenscliff in 
November 2001. The main distribution of this species is 
along the eastern and northern coasts of Australia. 


Barry's talk highlighted an interesting and distinctive group 
of birds that often attract the attention of bird-watchers in 
the district. He pointed out the gaps in our knowledge of 
their habits and movements, and challenged us to identify 
the birds we see as males, females or juveniles where this 
is possible. The information presented will encourage 
members to carefully observe and submit reports of these 
species. 


Addendum 
The Editor apologises for an incorrect 
caption to Rosalind Smallwood's 
photo on page 6 of Geelong 
Naturalist Vol. 42 No. 2. It is not 
Coprinus comatus Lawyer's Wig but 
has not been identified. 


Geelong Naturalist as a PDF file? 


For a trial period we will email PDF 
copies of Geelong Naturalist to those 
who express an interest. Regular 
hard copies will continue to be 
available to those participating in the 
trial. Contact the editor. 
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Mammal Atlas report 
... Trevor Pescott 


Mammal Atlas additions 

19.6.06 2 Barwon River, Queens Park 
15.5.06 Sheoaks 
18.5.06 Eastern Park 
19.5.06 Anakie township 
19.4.06 Newtown 

3.6.06 Sheoaks 
25.5.06 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve (OGNR) 
29.5.06 Ripley Reserve 
13.6.06 Batesford 
25.5.06 OGNR 
26.6.06 Belmont Common 
21.6.06 Alcoa wetlands 
11.5.06 Marengo 
21 6.06 Reedy Lake 
26.6.06 Stingaree Bay 


BAt 
CPa 
TPe 
TPe 
TPe 
CPa 
GFNC 
ASh 
ASh 
HCa 
TPe 
RGa 
SMc 
RGa 
RGa 


Platypus 

Koala 

Common Brushtail Possum 
Common Brushtail Possum 
Common Ringtail Possum 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo 
Red-necked Wallaby 

Black Wallaby 

Black Wallaby 


Black Wallaby 
Brown Rat 

Red Fox 

Australian Sea Lion 
Deer sp. 

Dolphin sp. 


Killer Whale 


at a os aes ek py a Be 


15.5.06 


Thirteenth Beach 


GSt 


Observers: (BAt) Bryant Attwood; (CPa) Cambria Parkinson; (TPe) Trevor Pescott; (ASh) Alex Shackleton; (HCa) Heather Cameron; (SMc) Sally 
McPhee (in Surf Coast Times); (GSt) Graeme Stockton; (RGa) Rob Ganley 





Marine species on the Geelong Mammal Atlas 


eelong is ideally suited for 

marine fauna, and flora, 
observations. We have open ocean, 
coastal waters, Port Phillip and Corio 
Bays all within the region, yet 
sightings of marine mammals are 
relatively rare. Peter Menkhorst's 
Mammals of Victoria (OUP 1995) lists 
about 16 species of seals, dolphins 
and whales that have been found in 
the Geelong—Otway area, and our 
Geelong Mammal Atlas includes 
many of them. 


Australian Fur Seal Arctocephalus 
pusillus 

Of the 10 entries on the Atlas, only 
three have been positively identified to 
species, the others listed simply as 
‘seal sp.'. The Australian Fur Seal is 
common in Port Phillip Bay where 
there are always a small number on 
the various structures, including the 
Caisson that was recently rebuilt. 
Seals, presumably this species, are 
sometimes observed in Corio Bay. It 
is also this species that is seen at 
Apollo Bay. 


Australian Sea Lion Neophoca 
cinerea 

Uncommon in Victorian waters, most 
of the sightings are from the far west 
of the state. However on 11 May 
2006, a male came ashore at 
Marengo near Apollo Bay for several 
days. 


Leopard Seal Hydrurga leptonyx 
There have been many sightings of 


this beautiful seal along the Victorian 
coast. The one entry on our Mammal 
Atlas relates to an individual that 
came ashore at Breamlea on 21 June 
2005. 


Southern Elephant Seal Mirounga 
leonina 

Over the last five years there are 
many records of two seals that were 
at either Point Henry or Swan Bay. 
The dates are June or between 
October and January. In both cases, 
the seals were identified as immature 
males that had come ashore to moult, 
however in September 1994 (before 
our Atlas began), a female came into 
the Elliott River estuary near Apollo 
Bay to give birth. 


Long-finned Pilot Whale 
Globicephala melas 

There are a few records of the 
species in Victorian waters, and only 
one on our Atlas. In December 2004, 
one was washed ashore at Point 
Addis where it remained for many 
months before eventually being buried 
under drifting sand. 


Risso's Dolphin Grampus griseus 
One came into Bream (Thompsons) 
Creek on 16 August 2004. It was 
rescued from the estuary and returned 
to the ocean, however it later died. It 
was the fourth record for Victoria. 


Killer Whale Orcinus orca 
Uncommon in waters off the Victorian 
coast, we have two records, one from 


the Otway coast. The other was made 
by Graeme Stockton who saw one 
leaping from the water at Thirteenth 
Beach on 15 May 2006. 


Bottlenose Dolphin Tursiops 
truncatus 

We have four records of dolphins, 
none positively identified but likely to 
be this species. It is the dolphin 
commonly seen in Port Phillip Bay, 
notably riding the bow-wave of the 
Queenscliff—Sorrento ferry. 


Strap-toothed Whale Mesoplodon 
layardii 

One of these unusual animals was 
washed ashore at Fairhaven in 
January 2003. 


Southern Right Whale Eubalaena 
australis 

Although this is the most commonly 
seen of all whales off our coast, we 
have only three sightings on the Atlas 
so far. 


There are various other records prior 
to the commencement of the Geelong 
Mammal Atlas in 2001, notably Blue 
Whale, Brydes Whale, Frazer's and 
Common Dolphins. Sightings of any 
seals, dolphins and whales are always 
welcome, and | hope by 2010 when 
the Atlas is finally complete, we have 
added many more. 
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Brisbane Ranges post-fire bird survey 
Stony Creek Picnic Ground and surrounds, 18 June 2006 
...Marilyn Hewish, Craig Morley, Dean Hewish, Steve Boothroyd 


O n 18 June 2006, the Friends of the Brisbane Ranges 
and Parks Victoria organised a work and survey day 
in the Brisbane Ranges for members of other local 
Friends Groups and conservation organisations. This was 
about five months after the wildfire of January 2006. 


There were several projects offered during the day. We 
formed a group to do a bird survey in Stony Creek Picnic 
Ground. In the morning, we searched the picnic ground 
and walked along the track to Lower Stony Creek 
Reservoir, and after lunch we walked about one kilometre 
along the track to Anakie Gorge. The aims were to see 
which birds were present in burnt areas; to document their 
activities and the habitats they were using; to see how the 
birdlife had progressed since our last bird survey on the 
Brisbane Ranges plateau (see Hewish and Hewish 2006); 
and, importantly, to search for the Brown Treecreepers 
which used to frequent the area before the fire. 


The whole area had been burnt, but it was looking quite 
green along the creek, especially in the picnic ground. 
Many trees had a covering of epicormic growth and bushy 
regrowth from the bases of the trunks; there were many 
tussocks of Mat-rush Lomandra sp.; Bracken was 
common beside the creek; tall reeds had grown in the 
creekbed and extended up onto the creek flats in places; 
and there was a cover of short grass. The slopes were 
more severely burnt, and in parts the trees and ground 
were still completely bare. 


At first the birding seemed to be very quiet, except for 
some very noisy Sulphur-crested Cockatoos on the slopes 
above the picnic ground. However, over several hours we 
built up a surprisingly large bird list, as small birds were 
continually moving through. Considering that the cover for 
birds was very limited, they were amazingly hard to see, 
even when we could hear them clearly. 


Unfortunately, we didn’t see or hear any Brown 
Treecreepers. As there were at most only a few small 
localised groups in the Brisbane Ranges before the fire, 
this is a major concern. We walked to the place along the 
Anakie Gorge Track where a pair of Powerful Owls and a 
fledgling were seen on 13 October 2005 (Bird 
Observations, Geelong Naturalist 41/7, November 2005). 
Of course, we couldn't have guaranteed seeing these 
birds even without the fire, but we wanted to see how the 
woodland had fared in that area. It was severely burnt, 
and won't be suitable for Powerful Owls until there is some 
canopy foliage for shelter during roosting, and their prey 
species, such as Ring-tailed Possums, have become re- 
established. 


Grey Shrike-thrushes, White-throated Treecreepers and 
Scarlet Robins were widespread in the area, even in the 
most severely burnt woodland. The robins were hunting 
on very open ground, using stumps and low branches as 
vantage points. The males made a beautiful site against 
the black tree trunks. These three species have been 
common in burnt woodland on the plateau of the ranges 


since two weeks after the fire (Hewish and Hewish 2006). 
On 9 April, Scarlet Robins were recorded at all four of our 
survey sites on the plateau. Shrike-thrushes and robins 
take small insects from the ground as prey, and 
treecreepers take insects, especially ants, from tree 
trunks. They are not dependent on foliage cover. 


Superb Fairy-wrens and Buff-rumped Thornbills are also 
insectivorous ground-feeders. Superb Fairy-wrens were 
present on the plateau from two weeks after the fire. 
However, they never strayed far from the shelter of 
scorched foliage, fallen branches or twiggy thickets. In 
Stony Creek Picnic Ground, they were found only in the 
picnic ground and along the creek, where they lurked in 
piles of logs, bushy regrowth at the base of eucalypts, 
bracken and reeds. Two small parties of Buff-rumped 
Thornbills were seen, and two or three birds were on the 
ground feeding. They kept to areas around the picnic 
ground and the lower slopes near the creek, where there 
were some fallen branches and pockets of regrowth. This 
was the first time we had recorded Buff-rumped Thornbills 
in our post-fire surveys. 


Now that epicormic growth is becoming established, some 
foliage-feeding birds are appearing. There were several 
records of Brown Thornbills, Striated Thornbills and 
Silvereyes in tufts of epicormic growth. For Brown 
Thornbills and Silvereyes, these were our first records, but 
Striated Thornbills have been recorded regularly in 
epicormic growth since 9 March, six weeks after the fire. 
Small flocks of Brown-headed Honeyeaters were first 
seen feeding in epicormic growth on the plateau on 

9 April, and a group of three passed through Stony Creek 
Picnic Ground on this visit. A single White-naped 
Honeyeater was with them. The only previous record of 
White-naped Honeyeaters was of three birds at Butchers 
Road on 21 May. White-eared Honeyeaters have been 
present since 9 April. They take much of their food from 
tree branches and trunks, and are not dependent on 
foliage. 


Sulphur-crested Cockatoos were a constant presence, 
and their loud screeching often interfered with our 
identification of faint bird calls. One pair seemed fixated 
on a particular tree, returning to it continually and 
spreading their wings when we approached. Perhaps they 
were investigating or staking out nesting hollows. 


The most surprising absentee was Australian Magpie. 
They have been common on the plateau since two weeks 
after the fire. They are omnivorous and seem to have no 
difficulty surviving in even the most severely burnt 
woodland. The Australian Raven, which was recorded 
during this visit, and the Grey Currawong, which was seen 
later on Switch Road, have similar habits. 


It was good to see a single Pink Robin along the creek. 
Before the fire, they were occasionally seen along the 
Anakie Gorge Track in autumn and winter. They rarely 
stray far from cover, and this bird was moving around 
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among fallen logs, branches and sparse reeds on the 
creek bank. 


We initially gathered at Anakie Gorge Picnic Ground 
before splitting up into working groups, and we returned 
there afterwards for a delicious afternoon tea. This area 
was less severely burnt than Stony Creek Picnic Ground, 
and some small clumps of unburnt foliage remained in the 
canopy. Craig Morley's bird list from there was similar to 
that from Stony Creek, except for White-plumed 
Honeyeaters and a Spotted Pardalote in the canopy anda 
single Restless Flycatcher along the entrance road to the 
carpark. 


We made an interesting observation on the way home. In 
the late afternoon (16:10) as the light faded, we saw four 
White-winged Choughs flying high from the direction of 
the plains around Balliang towards the Brisbane Ranges. 
They were probably flying back to the ranges to roost after 
feeding on the plains during the day. 


We would like to thank Parks Victoria and the Friends of 
the Brisbane Ranges, and especially Stuart Willsher, for 
arranging this most interesting visit. 


Bird list, Stony Creek Picnic Ground and surrounds, 
18 June 2006, 11:05—14:45 [22 species] 


Australian Shelduck: 2 flew over Anakie Gorge Track. 

Australian Wood Duck: 4 flew over picnic ground. 

Wedge-tailed Eagle: 1 soared over picnic ground. 

Galah: 1 called from woodland on slopes above picnic 
ground; 1 perched in woodland, slope above Anakie 
Gorge Track. 

Corella, Little or Long-billed: 2 flew over picnic ground. 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo: widespread and very noisy: 
4—5 perched in woodland on slopes above picnic 
ground; 4—5 along track to reservoir, including 2 
staying around and frequently returning to a particular 
burnt tree, screeching and spreading wings; a few 
along ridge above Anakie Gorge Track. 

Musk Lorikeet: heard along ridge above track to 
reservoir, apparently moving through. 

Laughing Kookaburra: 1 distant bird heard from picnic 
ground. 

White-throated Treecreeper: widespread, even in the 
most severely burnt areas: 3 called from slopes above 
picnic ground; scattered along Anakie Gorge Track, 
including 2 searching for food on burnt tree trunks at 
start. 

Superb Fairy-wren: widespread but not numerous: 2 in 
reeds in creekbed and others in low numbers among 
piles of logs and bushy regrowth at base of eucalypts, 
picnic ground; 1 heard along creek, track to reservoir; 2 
single birds heard from bracken and reeds along creek, 
Anakie Gorge Track. 

Brown Thornbill: widespread, scattered in small groups 
throughout picnic ground and along Anakie Gorge 
Track: 3—4 single birds in epicormic growth in picnic 
ground; group of 6 moved along creek in picnic ground, 
in bracken, reeds, bushy regrowth at base of 
eucalypts, fallen branches, included 1 carrying a grass 
stem; several single birds heard from creek valley and 
slopes along Anakie Gorge Track. 

Buff-rumped Thornbill: heard at edge of picnic ground, 
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and 2-3 searched for food on ground, slope above 
Anakie Gorge Track. 

Striated Thornbill: widespread: 2 in epicormic growth, 
others heard in small groups in canopy, picnic ground; 
2 or 3 small groups in epicormic growth in treetops, 
Anakie Gorge Track. 

White-eared Honeyeater: 1 heard in picnic ground; 1 
heard from slope above Anakie Gorge Track; 1 seen 
on unburnt branches of eucalypt, Anakie Gorge Track. 

Brown-headed Honeyeater: 3 flew through picnic 
ground, perching in treetop. 

White-naped Honeyeater: 1 with Brown-headed 
Honeyeaters in treetop in picnic ground; later 1 fed in 
crown of tall eucalypt in picnic ground. 

Scarlet Robin: widespread: a pair at edge of picnic 
ground: 2 pairs seen and 2 single birds heard along 
Anakie Gorge Track; perched on burnt stumps and 
branches, flew down to ground searching for food. 

Pink Robin: 1 among reeds, fallen branches and logs on 
creek bank, start of Anakie Gorge Track. 

Golden Whistler: 1 brown bird flitting around in dead 
twigs in treetops, Anakie Gorge Track. 

Grey Shrike-thrush: widespread: 2 called from woodland 
on slopes above picnic ground; 2 heard along track to 
reservoir; a few heard and one bird seen on ground 
among bracken, Anakie Gorge Track. 

Australian Raven: 1 called from ridge above track to 
reservoir. 

Silvereye: several small groups heard in woodland 
around picnic ground; 1 bird was in epicormic growth. 


Bird list, Anakie Gorge Picnic Ground, 18 June 2006 
[15 species] 


Australian Wood Duck 
Whistling Kite 

Galah 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 
Laughing Kookaburra 
Spotted Pardalote 

Brown Thornbill 

Striated Thornbill 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Brown-headed Honeyeater 
Scarlet Robin 

Restless Flycatcher 
Australian Magpie 
Australian Raven 


Other observations 


Grey Currawong: 1 flew across Switch Road on plateau. 
White-winged Chough: 4 flew high from direction of 
Balliang towards Brisbane Ranges, 16:10. 


Reference 

Hewish, M. and D. (2006), 'Birds in the Brisbane Ranges 
three weeks after the fire’, Geelong Naturalist Vol. 41 no. 
10, pp. 4-6. 
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Australia's introduced birds [Part 2|—Trevor Pescott 
Bird Group meeting, 18 May 2006 


...continued from Vol. 42 No. 2 


Instead of writing the usual monthly 
summary of the Bird Group talk, we have 
decided to publish Trevor's notes for his 
talk in full, to preserve the research he 
has done on this important subject (Dean 
Hewish, Lorraine Phelan). 


Helmeted Guineafowl Numida 
meleagris 

Another of the birds brought into Victoria 
in the 1860s, Helmeted Guineafowl did 
not survive although released at several 
places. As many as 170 individual birds 
were involved. Similar attempts in 
Western Australia, including Rottnest 
Island, also failed. However in the 1960s, 
they were successfully naturalised on 
Heron Island and some other islands in 
the Capricorn Group in Queensland. 


California Quail Callipepla californica 
The limited distribution of California Quail 
in Australia is not from the want of trying. 
However, they are established only on 
King Island, and on Norfolk Island from 
birds brought from New Zealand in 1895. 


In Victoria, six birds were released at 
Gembrook in 1863, a few more in 1872, 
and then 40 in 1874. Initially they 
survived, but by 1886 they were 
declining, and they later died out 
completely. At about the same time, 
eggs were placed under native quail 
nesting on Phillip Island, and then in 
1973-74, 260 birds were liberated. They 
did not become established. 


California Quail were released in several 
places in New South Wales in the 1880s, 
and near Sydney in 1944. Although there 
are reported sightings near Newcastle, 
none has been confirmed. Releases in 
Western Australia in 1876 (on Rottnest 
Island) and at Pewsey Vale in South 
Australia in 1879-80 were unsuccessful. 
Similarly, at Eton Vale in Queensland in 
the 1970s, none of the birds survived. 
The birds were successfully introduced 
onto Lord Howe Island in 1880, but 
ironically suffered the same fate as some 
of the native fauna—they were wiped out 
by introduced rats! 


Tasmania was a better option it seemed, 
and after introductions in 1863 and 1874, 
the quail became quite plentiful on Huon 
Island. But as so often is the case, the 
birds eventually died out. California Quail 
were taken to King Island from New 
Zealand around the 1920s, and here 
they became well established and now 
are quite common. 


Chukar Partridge Alectoris chukar 
Although the birds were successfully 
introduced into New Zealand, early 
attempts to naturalise them in Australia 
failed. In 1864, birds were brought into 
Victoria and released, possibly on Phillip 
Island; others were released during the 
next decade, but none survived. 
However, they have been successfully 
introduced to the Gulgong district in New 
South Wales, although the details of 
when and by whom are not recorded. 


Magpie Goose Anseranas semipalmata 
We need look no further than Serendip 
Sanctuary to see the result of the 
successful re-introduction of this bird. 
This free-flying population is the result of 
an abandoned captive-breeding program 
using geese brought from the Northern 
Territory in 1964. Introductions to Tower 
Hill, where 300 birds were released in 
1973, were successful, but attempts to 
naturalise them at Sale and Kerang were 
not. Juveniles were released at 
Shortland Reserve near Newcastle in 
1987, 1988 and 1989. In South Australia, 
attempted introductions at Bool Lagoon 
and Kangaroo Island failed. 


Mute Swan Cygnus olor 

Although taken to many cities, towns and 
private estates in Australia for release 
onto ornamental lakes, Mute Swans 
became established in only two places, 
and they have now been removed from 
one of these. One of the first 
introductions was at Batesford, where 
two birds from Paris were released onto 
the Moorabool River in 1886. In 
Tasmania, some swans were released 
onto Lake Leake in about 1944. They 
thrived, even though they were managed 
to prevent them from becoming too 
numerous. At some later stage, all the 
birds were removed. The only 
established birds in Australia are ina 
small population of about 20 birds on the 
Avon River at Northam in Western 
Australia. 


Black Swan Cygnus atratus 

One of the more bizarre introductions, or 
re-introductions, was of some pinioned 
Black Swans taken to Western Australia 
in the 1890s. 


Greylag Goose Anser anser 

While the birds were not deliberately 
introduced into Australia as they were in 
New Zealand, there are many examples 
of the birds living as ferals, presumably 
escaping from captivity or simply being 
dumped. There was a population on 
Balyang Sanctuary, where they bred 


...Dean Hewish 


successfully. No doubt there are many 
other similar examples. 


Canada Goose Branta canadensis 
Some Canada Geese were taken to 
south-west Western Australia between 
1912 and 1920, and again later, but they 
failed to become established. In the 
1920s, the birds were liberated at Sale in 
Victoria, with a few surviving until about 
1935. The bird is well established in 
parts of New Zealand, and it was 
probably from this population that birds 
seen on Lord Howe Island in 1969 and 
1977, and in New South Wales in 2002, 
originated. 


Cape Barren Goose Cereopsis 
novaehollandiae 

There are some feral birds at Tidbinbilla 
in New South Wales. In Tasmania, they 
were introduced to Three Hummocks 
Island in 1968, and to Maria Island 
between 1968 and 1970. Kangaroo 
Island may always have been visited 
infrequently by geese in the non- 
breeding season, but there were 
introductions in 1923, 1932 and 1935. 
The island’s numbers are now around 
1000 individuals, most of which are 
thought to originate from the 
introductions. 


The Victorian situation is complex. 
Geese have been released at Tower Hill 
and of course at Serendip, but there 
have always been some birds coming 
here naturally in the non-breeding 
season, presumably from the Bass Strait 
islands. It seems likely that these birds 
have joined the ferals. Cape Barren 
Geese now nest in parts of the Western 
District where breeding was not known 
earlier. 


Mallard Anas platyrhynchos 

One of the worst pest species so far 
established in Australia, the Mallard is a 
huge threat to the indigenous Pacific 
Black Duck by genetic 'swamping'. 
Because the Mallard is more aggressive 
than the native bird in its courtship, and 
because the two are closely related, 
cross-pairings of male Mallards and 
female Pacific Black Ducks readily occur 
and produce hybrid birds. 


Mallards were one of the first birds 
introduced into Australia, with the 
species being present as early as 1862. 
Although widespread in south-eastern 
Australia, they are not yet particularly 
plentiful and are uncommon away from 
urban or farm wetlands. Ironically, 
banded Mallards from New Zealand have 
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crossed the Tasman Sea to reach 
Australia. In New Zealand, they are very 
common and widespread, and have 
caused a serious decline in the Black 
Duck population. 


Cattle Egret Ardea ibis 

Should the Cattle Egret be included 
here? In 1933, 20 Cattle Egrets were 
imported from Calcutta, India, and of 
these 18 were set free on Kimberley 
Downs Station near Derby in Western 
Australia. It seems unlikely that any 
survived, and it was not until the 1940s 
that the bird was discovered in Arnhem 
Land in good numbers. This 
corresponded with a world-wide spread 
of the species, not related to deliberate 
introductions. These birds are well- 
known wanderers, and have established 
themselves in all continents except 
Antarctica. However, it is possible that 
some of the Kimberley Downs birds 
survived and become integrated into the 
population which arrived naturally. 


Rock Dove Columba livia 

This is one of the most widely-distributed 
birds on earth. It is largely a bird of cities 
and towns. Rock Doves nest on 
buildings, where their accumulated 
droppings cause considerable problems 
and damage. In some places, for 
example near Robe in South Australia, 
they have resorted to their natural 
pattern of colonial nesting in sea-cliffs. 


Collared Turtle-Dove Streptopelia 
decaocto 

In 1975, a small colony of these African 
birds was discovered in the Wattle Grove 
area of Perth, Western Australia. They 
were destroyed by the Agriculture 
Protection Board before they could 
expand their range. But every so often 
these small pale-grey doves are found 
even in Geelong's suburbs. They are 
attractive aviary birds, and it must be 
tempting for owners of the birds to 
attempt to establish them free-flying in 
the local gardens. However pretty they 
may be, there is a risk that they would 
become a pest, although it appears that 
overseas, where they have become 
naturalised, the agricultural damage they 
cause is small. More of a problem would 
be the impact on native birds. We just 
don't need another exotic species! 


Laughing Turtle-Dove Streptopelia 
senegalensis 

Found in the south-west of Western 
Australia but gradually spreading over a 
wider range, this bird was taken to the 
South Perth Zoological Gardens in 1898- 
1899. The birds, originally from Africa 
and south Asia including India, were 
brought to Melbourne but were never 
released here. Some were retained in 
Melbourne Zoo, for it was from there that 


the birds were taken to Perth by E.A. Le 
Souef, when he was appointed Director 
of the Perth Zoo. His justification for 
releasing them there—his father had 
been director of Melbourne Zoo, and he 
so liked the cooing of the doves that he 
decided to take them with him to Perth! 


Spotted Turtle-Dove Streptopelia 
chinensis 

Acclimatisation began in Melbourne 
possibly as early as the 1860s, and 
certainly birds were released during the 
early 1870s. It was from here that birds 
were taken, along with Laughing Turtle- 
Doves, to Western Australia in 1898— 
1899. In New South Wales, introductions 
were in the 1880s to the early 1900s. 
The South Australian story is unusual. 
Attempts to naturalise the doves in 1881 
failed. However, in 1931, a severe storm 
wrecked an aviary at Adelaide Zoo and 
the birds escaped, successfully settling 
into their new-found freedom. The doves 
were released at Beaumaris Zoo near 
Hobart some time after 1895. This zoo is 
better remembered as the place where 
the last known Thylacine died in the 
1930s. The first successful release in 
Queensland took place in Brisbane in 
1912. There was a failed attempt to 
naturalise the birds at Townsville in 
1926, and a successful one at 
Gordonvale 20 years later. 


Gang-gang Cockatoo Callocephalon 
fimbriatum 

Four pairs were introduced to Kangaroo 
Island in 1947 and another eight pairs in 
1956. They have successfully 
established populations there. 


Rainbow Lorikeet Trichoglossus 
haematodus 

These birds have escaped or been 
released from captivity in various places. 
Original populations in the Melbourne 
and Geelong areas were wiped out by 
the early 1900s, mainly because of their 
liking for fruit in orchards. The birds have 
become re-established locally over the 
last few decades. Because of the variety 
in plumage of these birds, particularly 
those in Ocean Grove, it seems likely 
that at least some are ferals. This 
certainly is the case of the lorikeets 
found in Perth suburbs in Western 
Australia. 


Scaly-breasted Lorikeet Trichoglossus 
chlorolepidotus 

The local Scaly-breasted Lorikeets are 
most likely to be aviary birds that have 
escaped or been released. 


Port Lincoln Parrot Barnardius zonarius 
Occasionally recorded around Geelong, 
but more often in parts of Melbourne, this 
is another of the parrot and cockatoo 
family that has its local origins in aviary 
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releases. 


Masked Owl Tyto novaehollandiae 
Desperate situations call for drastic 
solutions. Such was the case on Lord 
Howe Island as introduced Black Rats 
ran wild, causing enormous economic 
and ecological damage. So, to solve the 
problem, a biological solution was sought 
in the form of a predator. Between 
December 1922 and October 1930, local 
authorities undertook the release of 
Masked Owls. As many as 100 were 
released, most of them believed to be 
the Tasmanian subspecies. But, like the 
kookaburra in Western Australia, the 
owls fed on native birds as well as rats, 
so by the 1970s it was decided to 
eradicate the owls. In the early 1980s, 13 
owls were shot, and between 1988 and 
late 1990, another 35. The Masked Owl 
remains on the island and still eats 
woodhens and petrels during its nightly 
foraging. 


Laughing Kookaburra Dacelo 
novaeguineae 

One of Australia's best-known birds, the 
Laughing Kookaburra is indigenous to 
eastern Australia from Cape York to Eyre 
Peninsula in South Australia. It was 
introduced into the south-west of 
Western Australia from 1897 onwards. 
The birds came from Victoria by request 
from the Director of the South Perth 
Zoological Gardens. Over the next 15 
years, hundreds of the birds were 
released. The reason? Well, the 
kookaburra had developed a wonderful 
reputation as a killer of snakes and as 
parts of the Perth district were being 
cleared for housing, snakes were being 
seen more often. It was assumed that 
the kookaburras would eliminate this 
'scourge', which of course they didn't. 
They are now well established there and 
probably do some damage to the local 
wildlife, as snakes, small ones at that, 
are only a minor part of their diet. 


Laughing Kookaburras were successfully 
introduced to Tasmania in 1905 after 
some false starts a few years earlier. 
They were taken to Flinders Island in 
Bass Strait in about 1940. Kangaroo 
Island is another place where 
kookaburras have been introduced, with 
two pairs released in January 1926. It 
was initially thought that the birds had 
not survived. However, there are regular 
sightings in various parts of the island. 


Superb Lyrebird Menura 
novaehollandiae 

These birds are indigenous to south- 
eastern Australia, from southern 
Queensland to the Dandenong Ranges 
and Kinglake in Victoria, but not reaching 
the Otway Ranges. They were first 
introduced into Mount Field National 
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Park in Tasmania in 1934, when two 
birds were released. Over the next 15 
years, another 16 were set free. They 
are still present there. In 1945, six were 
released at Hastings. Lyrebirds were 
also introduced into Wilson's 
Promontory, but they did not survive. 


Magpie-lark Grallina cyanoleuca 

In July 1924, ten were introduced to Lord 
Howe Island in the hope they would help 
control the plague of Black Rats—just 
how seems unclear. The bird is also a 
self-coloniser of the island. 


House Crow Corvus splendens 

Not yet established in Australia, House 
Crows have been recorded a number of 
times, arriving as stowaways on ships. 
The most recent was a bird seen at 
Queenscliff wharves in March 2005. In 
May 1959, three were reported at 
Geelong harbour, having arrived on 
board the Tavince, a merchant ship from 
Colombo. In March 1963, one was seen 
near Melbourne. They are more regularly 
seen around Western Australian ports: 
since the first report in 1926, nearly 50 
have been destroyed. Their 
establishment here would have serious 
consequences for both agriculture and 
wildlife, and must be prevented. 


Skylark Alauda arvensis 

One of many birds brought to Australia, 
and in particular Melbourne, through the 
enormous enthusiasm of members of the 
Acclimatisation Society of Victoria, the 
Skylark had a particular connection with 
Geelong, even before the society was 
formed in 1861. The Barrabool Hills was 
one of the first places the birds were 
liberated after their importation, possibly 
in 1854, in that case just seven birds. 
Over the next few decades, Skylarks 
were released in other places in Victoria, 
New South Wales and Tasmania. 


House Sparrow Passer domesticus 
This was another of the early successful 
introductions, and one of only a few 
cases where there was later a serious 
attempt to limit the birds' numbers, if 
putting a price on their eggs could be 
classed as 'serious'. One of the first 
people to receive the birds was Mr G. 
Sprigg—hence the sparrow nickname of 
'spriggy', corrupted to 'sproggy' and 
‘spoggy' over time. His consignment was 
80 birds, which he duly released in 
Melbourne in 1863. Over the next few 
years, there must have been hundreds of 
them released in many towns across 
Victoria, including Geelong. 


In 1865, two boys found a sparrow's nest 
in a street tree in Warrnambool, and 
were fined five pounds for taking the 
eggs. However, the affection for 
sparrows quickly died, and by 1868, 
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within five years of their arrival, people 
were complaining that they were eating 
fruit in Collins Street, Melbourne. In 
South Australia, within 20 years of their 
release in 1863, the government had 
paid bounties for 37 875 sparrow heads 
at sixpence per dozen and for 209 793 
eggs at two shillings and sixpence per 
100. 


Eurasian Tree Sparrow Passer 
montanus 

Called Chinese Sparrows in some early 
records, they did not acclimatise as 
easily as the House Sparrow, even 
though they were brought here at the 
same time and in the same manner. Nor 
have they become as widely distributed 
in Australia. 


Red Bishop Euplectes orix 

First discovered in reedbeds near 
Adelaide in 1926, it was subsequently 
found in a number of other places in 
South Australia over the next 15 years. 
The best known colony of as many as 20 
birds was at Woods Point near Murray 
Bridge. It seems likely that they had been 
deliberately released, but there is no 
indication by whom. The male is a 
beautiful bird when in full breeding 
plumage, but it is considered a serious 
pest in parts of South Africa where it is 
indigenous. It was thought that the 
Woods Point colony was finally wiped out 
in a large flood around 1956, but there is 
evidence that the birds were caught and 
taken to a wildlife park being established 
nearby. Fortunately, no Australian 
populations survive. 


White-winged Wydah Euplectes 
albonotatus 

This is another of the birds that became 
established and then died out. Said to 
have been introduced to the Hawkesbury 
River region in New South Wales in 
about 1931, they survived for a while, 
and by 1967 there were about 50 birds 
present. Perhaps loss of their reedbed 
habitat as suburban development 
expanded was the reason, but they 
eventually declined and are now believed 
to be extinct in Australia. 


Nutmeg Mannikin Lonchura punctulata 
This pretty little bird, a prolific breeder in 
both aviaries and the wild, is now found 
in coastal areas from south of Sydney to 
about Cooktown. It was first noted in the 
wild in Australia near Brisbane in 1937. 
By 1951, the birds had reached 
Townsville; in 1955, Innisfail; in 1961, 
Cooktown; and at about the same time, 
parts of New South Wales. These birds 
may have been aviary escapes, but more 
likely they originated from deliberate 
releases from captivity. 
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Java Sparrow Lonchura oryzivora 

That the Java Sparrow is not naturalised 
in Australia is not for the want of trying. 
In 1863, 35 were liberated in the 
Melbourne Botanic Gardens and 200 at 
Royal Park. There may have been earlier 
releases, as the species was recorded 
as free-flying in the gardens in 1856. 
Another 20 were freed at Ballarat in 
1863. All these attempted introductions 
were unsuccessful. There were many 
other species that suffered a similar fate, 
several of them European finches: 
European Robin, Canary, Siskin, Ortolan 
Bunting, Bullfinch, Linnet, Brambling and 
Hawfinch. All of these found their way 
here, mainly to Melbourne, but failed to 
become settled in their new home. 


Common Chaffinch Fringilla coelebs 
Officially listed as an introduced bird on 
Lord Howe Island and recently recorded 
on Norfolk Island, the Common Chaffinch 
was never successfully introduced there 
or elsewhere in Australia. These birds 
have come under their own wing-power 
from New Zealand, where they have 
been naturalised and are plentiful. That’s 
not to say no attempt was made to 
introduce them here. In the halcyon days 
of the Acclimatisation Society of Victoria, 
prior to about 1873, as many as 500 
were released at Royal Park and other 
places around Melbourne. None survived 
here, quite unlike the situation in New 
Zealand, where they flourished. 


European Greenfinch Carduelis chloris 
European Goldfinch Carduelis carduelis 
Both these species are now well 
established, mostly in south-eastern 
Australia, although the goldfinch has 
reached the west probably through 
aviary escapes. It was first noticed in 
Perth in 1933 and has spread through 
the region. The history of release follows 
that of the other common introduced 
birds: arrival and release in many towns 
during the early 1860s, when the birds 
were seen as an attractive addition to the 
English-type gardens being established 
at the time. 


Common Redpoll Carduelis flammea 
Recorded as an introduced bird for both 
Lord Howe and Macquarie Islands, and 
included as such on the official 
Australian bird list, it seems unlikely that 
the species was directly introduced to 
Australia. It almost certainly came from 
New Zealand, where it was successfully 
naturalised as early as 1862. 


Yellowhammer Emberiza juglaris 

In 1863 and 1864, Yellowhammers were 
liberated at Royal Park—15 birds on 
each occasion—but they failed to 
become acclimatised. It seems likely that 
a further unsuccessful attempt was made 
in New South Wales in 1880. 
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Yellowhammers have adapted well to 
conditions in New Zealand, where they 
are now quite common, and this is the 
likely source of a bird seen on Lord 
Howe Island in 1949. 


Red-whiskered Bulbul Pycnonotus 
jocosus 

These birds were first brought to Sydney 
by the Zoological and Acclimatisation 
Society in 1880, and they became 
established in the suburbs. They also 
arrived in Melbourne within about 25 
years, but how they came is unknown— 
most likely deliberately brought here from 
Sydney. They have a restricted range in 
Australia, being confined to urban areas 
at present. 


Red-vented Bulbul Pycnonotus cafer 
The small population that was known in 
Melbourne around 1917 has vanished. 
lts origin is not recorded. 


Christmas Island White-eye Zosterops 
natalis 

Between 1885 and 1900, these birds 
were introduced to Pulo Luar in the 
Cocos-Keeling Islands, where they 
became well established and quite 
common. 


Common Blackbird Turdus merula 
Common across south-eastern Australia, 
this is a bird that early acclimatisers 
would point out as the ideal success 
story—a lovely bird with a lovely song 
that brings back memories of 'home'. The 
first introductions may have been as 
early as the late 1850s, the birds 
imported by individuals rather than 
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through the auspices of any society. 
Blackbirds were introduced to Sydney in 
1872, but failed to become established, 
and it is possible that some were 
liberated from aviaries in the 1940s. But 
blackbirds have very strong colonising 
powers, and most of the present 
population has its roots firmly set in 
Melbourne, Geelong and Ballarat. 


Song Thrush Turdus philomelos 
Another favourite with early colonists, the 
thrush had a similar history to that of the 
blackbird, being imported as early as 
1856. Introductions to other cities 
interstate all failed and the thrush has a 
very limited range in Australia. There is 
one theory that the common garden snail 
may owe its introduction into Australia to 
the thrush. Could the snails have been 
deliberately released to provide food for 
the birds? 


Common Starling Sturnus vulgaris 
Another early import from the late 1850s, 
some birds were privately imported and 
they may have been established here as 
early as 1862, just when other species 
were arriving. They now occur mainly in 
south-eastern Australia, and there is a 
continuing battle to keep them out of the 
west. 


Common Myna Acridotheres tristis 

The motive for the introduction of the 
myna may have been a practical one. 
Perhaps it was to help market gardeners 
control insect pests? In 1883, some of 
the mynas from Melbourne were taken to 
Queensland with a similar purpose—to 
combat insect infestations including 
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plague locusts and cane beetles! 
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Geelong parks and reserves excursion 


ur tour of parks and reserves in Geelong was led by 
Alex Shackleton from CoGG's Conservation Reserves 


team. 


The first site visited was a short distance from where we 
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...Deborah Evans, Bruce Lindsay & Graeme Tribe 


than the fisherman! Trevor also noted that during the winter 
of their observations they would see 20-30 Orange-bellied 


Parrots in the vicinity. 


Alex explained that Avalon Beach has important 


started, at an exclusion plot in Eastern Park. This plot was 
been left to regenerate in recent years, allowing elements of 
the grassy woodland to emerge (along with a number of 
exotic species). Native grasses present included Stipa, 
Danthonia and Themeda spp. One plant of what is expected 
to be renamed as Dianella basaltica was also found to be 
present. Weed problems in the Park generally, and partly in 
evidence at this site, include Serrated Tussock, Chilean 
Needle Grass and Blanket Weed. Currently, a University of 
Melbourne honours student is conducted small-scale 
experiments with regeneration at the site. 

The second site we visited was Avalon Beach, north of 
Geelong. Trevor Pescott gave us an initial introduction to the 
site, explaining that he had been involved in studying 
cormorants there in the late 1950s. He also explained that at 
that time the local fisherman used to smash the cormorants’ 
nests, as they believed them to be competing with them and, 
it might seem, were being far more efficient at the exercise 


environmental and conservation values for the region. This is 
despite the fact that a series of shacks have been built along 
the one rudimentary road—entirely illegally, on Crown land— 
and this small area is managed by no less than three 
agencies: CoGG, Parks Vic, and DSE. DSE is in the process 
of dealing with the illegal occupancies, and it is likely that 
most of the 'dwellings' will be removed. It is intended that 
CoGG take over active management of the site; however, the 
relevant Management Plan is still being processed within the 
State Minister's office. The site abuts the Cheetham 
saltworks, and the area Is important for its remnant saltmarsh 
vegetation. There are weed problems, such as Climbing 
Groundsel, that could become significant if not managed. 
Being in relatively good condition, however, the area will be 
important as a reference site for the relevant saltmarsh EVC. 
This ecological community has been adversely affected by 
the long history of development along the coast, and coastal 
development pressures are less here than at other similar 
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sites in the long term. 


We stopped at two further sites north of the city, only briefly, 
although these sites are of high local conservation value. The 
first was an old road reserve, since recognised for its 
ecological value. Gillets Road is a long strip of land adjacent 
to the Avalon Airport site, comprising mainly native grassland 
and the remnant of a (once larger) Redgum community. The 
second site was the now-reserved Corio Grasslands. This is 
a very important remnant grassland site, fortunately out of the 
way of development pressures and currently about 60 per 
cent managed by CoGG. Fortuitously also, it has been 
burned in semi-regular cycles by the CFA, ensuring it is in 
very good condition. Among its other values, one rare leek 
orchid has been found here, Wedged-tailed Eagles have 
been sighted (likely preying on hares and rats), as have 
Stubble Quail. Vegetation surveys have been carried out and 
itis hoped a reptile survey can be conducted also. There are 
some weed problems, but these are being successfully 
managed at the moment. The grasslands will be well worth 
visiting in the spring, especially over the next few years as 
ecological burns are conducted. 





Gillets Road, Avalon 
Photo: Bruce Lindsay 


En route back through Geelong we stopped in St Albans road 
opposite the Showgrounds to look at examples of a 
spectacular fungus (tentatively identified as Agrocybe 
parasitica) on some rather sad-looking elm trees. The 
condition of the trees may well be a result of the fungal 
infestation. 


Our last stop before lunch was the Breakwater Wetlands, an 
area of Council-managed Crown land south of Breakwater 
Road. This rather unassuming looking patch has been 
christened ‘frog heaven’ as good numbers of frogs are 
regularly seen hopping out of the way when the grass is 
slashed each year. A survey by Trevor Pescott recorded a 
number of frog species, including Pobblebonk Frog, Brown 
Tree-frog, Spotted Marsh Frog and Common Froglet. It is 


Great Egret (AB) 

Australian White Ibis (AB; T) 
Straw-necked Ibis (AB) 
Royal Spoonbill (AB) 
Black-shouldered Kite (T) 
Brown Goshawk (BW) 
Nankeen Kestrel (T) 

Pied Oystercatcher (AB) 
Black-winged Stilt (AB) 
Red-capped Plover (AB) 
Masked Lapwing (AB; BW; T) 
Pacific Gull (AB) 

Silver Gull (AB) 


Bird List—Dorothy Schleiger 
Eastern Park (EP); Avalon Beach 
(AB); Corio Grasslands (CG); 
Breakwater (BW); Kingston Park 
(KP); Travelling (T) 


Black Swan (AB) 


Chestnut Teal (AB) 
Hoary-headed Grebe (AB) 
Little Pied Cormorant (AB) 
Little Black Cormorant (AB) 
Australian Pelican (AB) 
Little Egret (AB) 
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expected that money will be available in 2008 via wetlands 
funding for weed control (e.g. Phyllaris, boxthorn), fencing, 
revegetation, a boardwalk or track, and interpretation signs. 
Our visit was spoiled somewhat by the noise from the BMX 
track opposite, but hopefully this will not be so much of a 
deterrent to visitors once the development works encourage 
people to walk in from the road through to the quieter areas 
of the site. 


Our final stop was Kingston Park in Ocean Grove. This 
delightful recreation reserve of 11 ha comprises a cleared 
open activity area, an open canopy bushland, and a 
biological reserve. The open canopy bushland Is currently 
used for markets etc. and has a children's playground and a 
toilet block. A 10-year plan of positive reparation works such 
as removing woody weeks, burning and revegetation works is 
underway in the biological reserve section, which deserves 
much stronger status to protect its values. 


Our thanks to Alex for introducing us to some of these 
‘hidden treasures’ in our city and giving us an insight into the 
management issues involved in preserving the biodiversity of 
these areas. 


Plant lists—Winston Huggins 

Avalon Beach 

Asteraceae *Delairea odorata Cape lvy 

Chenopodiaceae Atriplex cinerea Coast Saltoush 

Chenopodiaceae Sarcocornia quinquiflora ssp.quinquiflora Bearded 
Glasswort 

Chenopodiaceae Sclerostegia arbuscula Shrubby Glasswort 

Chenopodiaceae Suaeda australis Austral Sea-blite 

Frankeniaceae Frankenia paucuflora Southern Sea Heath 

Poaceae Austrostipa lavescens Coast Spear Grass 


Belmont Wetland 

Asteraceae Senecio pinnatifolius var.2 Variable Groundsel 
Chenopodiaceae Ejnadia hastata Saloop 
Chenopodiaceae *Raphnus raphanistrum Wild Radish 
Juncaceae Juncus subsecundus Finger Rush 
Polgonaceae Muehlenbeckia florulenta Tangled Lignum 
Polgonaceae Rumex dumosus Wiry Dock 

Polgonaceae *Rumex spp. Docks 

Rubiaceae * Galium perene Cleavers 


Kingston Park 

Casurinaceae Allocasuarina verticillata Drooping Sheoak 

Epacridaceae Astrolama humifusum Cranberry Heath 

Fabaceae Dillwynia sp. Parrot Pea 

Liliaceae Dianella aff.revoluta Black-anther Flax Lily 

Myrtaceae Corymbia ficifolia Red Flowering Gum 

Myrtaceae Eucalyptus cladocalyx Sugar Gum 

Myrtaceae Eucalyptus lehmannii Bushy Yate 

Myrtaceae Eucalyptus leucoxylon ssp.bellarinensis Bellarine Yellow 
Gum 

Myrtaceae Eucalyptus obliqua Messmate 

Myrtaceae Eucalyptus ovata Swamp Gum 

Myrtaceae Eucalyptus viminalis Manna Gum 

Myrtaceae Leptospermum laevigatum Coast Teatree 

Myrtaceae Melaleuca armillaris Giant Honey Myrtle 

Myrtaceae Melaleuca lanceolata Moonah 

Pittosporaceae Bursaria spinosa Sweet Bursaria 

Protaceae Banksia marginata Silver Basksia 

Protaceae Hakea ulicina Furze hakea 





Rock Dove (T) 

Spotted Turtle Dove (T) 
Crested Pigeon (AB; T) 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo (EP) 
Rainbow Lorikeet (KP) 

Eastern Rosella (KP) 

Superb Fairy-wren (AB; BW) 
White-browed Scrubwren (AB) 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill (BW) 
Red Wattlebird (T; KP) 

Noisy Miner (KP) 
White-plumed Honeyeater (BW) 
New Holland Honeyeater (AB) 


Magpie-lark (T) 

Grey Fantail (KP) 

Willie Wagtail (T) 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike (AB; 
BW) 

Grey Butcherbird (EP; KP) 
Australian Magpie (EP; T; BW; KP) 
Little Raven (AB; BW) 

Raven sp. (CG; KP) 

House Sparrow (AB; CG) 
European Goldfinch (BW) 
Welcome Swallow (T) 

Common Starling (AB) 
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Barmah Campout 
11-13 June 2006 


he long weekend in June is the time for GFNC 

members to head north—to a campout somewhere 
north of the divide. This year we went to Barmah on the 
Murray River. Our intention was to explore the Red Gum 
forests in that area. 


Extensive red gum forests grow along the Murray River in 
areas that flooded frequently. Thousands of years ago the 
Murray River banked up in huge lakes behind the uplift 
along the Cadell fault line that runs between Deniliquin 
and Echuca and eventually found new courses to the 
south (Murray River) and the north (Edward River). The 
remnants of the lakes are still present in the Moira and 
Barmah Lakes We had hoped to explore by boat but 
unfortunately the river system is so dry at present the 
lakes have almost dried up so the boat has had to be lifted 
out. We walked on part of Barmah Lake instead and a 
White-bellied Sea-Eagle was seen. 


We then visited the Dharnya Information Centre where the 
information about the extensive Aboriginal heritage is 
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GFNC campers study a huge Red Gum near Hut Lake with 
younger trees in the background. 
Photo: Lorraine Phelan 





...Lorraine Phelan and Graeme Tribe 


displayed. Our lunch spot was at Hut Lake, which did 
have water in it, and we enjoyed an open fire here—it was 
a very cold day. Perhaps the bird most commonly seen 
was the Jacky Winter in company with Red-capped 
Robins and Brown Treecreepers. We continued to travel 
north through the forest until we again reached the Murray 
River and after exploring several areas we headed for 
‘home’ in time for a welcome meal at the Barmah Hotel. 
Most of the Red Gums we saw were young with some 
very big old trees scattered through the forest. It is a 
shame that cattle are not yet excluded from grazing this 
forest and wood harvesting is still allowed in many areas 
as well. The damaging effects of both can be clearly seen. 


The Gulpa Creek on the New South Wales side of the 
river departs from and rejoins the Edward River and the 
resulting ‘island’ is called Gulpa Island. We were lucky to 
have two local guides when we explored this area on the 
Sunday. Tom Wheller and Steve Seymour from Deniliquin 





SEF en saa a awa h 


Several sandy ridges on Gulpa Island have been fenced off. 
This is Tea Tree Rd Enclosure. 





Photo: Lorraine Phelan 





A pale green lichen, Tea Tree Road Enclosure, Gulpa Island. 
Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Continued on next page... 
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...continued from page 13 


met us at Mathoura and took us first to a revegetated 
area, Gulpa Forest Reserve near Gulpa Siding, and then 
through the Red Gum forest areas to two very interesting 
sandy areas, remnants of the sand ridges that mark the 
retreating edges of prior lakes. Several sand areas, 
Langman's Sandhill Regeneration Area and Tea Tree Rd 
Enclosure, have been fenced for protection (from cattle 
etc.) and we could see the distinct difference in vegetation 
with White Cyress-pine, Pale-fruit Ballart, Buloke and 
Calytrix populating the ridges and it was here we saw 
Hooded Robin, Mistletoebird and Diamond Firetail. 
Several in the group caught glimpses of the Superb 
Parrot. We followed the Gulpa Creek south to the Picnic 
Point Road and explored a new bird hide that has been 
built next to an extensive wetland. Again because of the 
dry conditions few birds were seen but it is certainly a spot 
to explore again in the future. 


Eris O'Brien, Trust for Nature officer for the Northern 
Victoria grasslands area, had spent the day with us and 


back at Barmah that night he gave us a talk about some of 


his work and in particular a concern he has with locusts. 
His point is that locusts are native and feed and breed in 
native vegetation by preference and as there is so little 
native vegetation left there is a distinct possibility of the 
‘plague locust’ becoming extinct. The indiscriminate 
spraying to control locusts impacts on other species of 
locusts (the rare Grassland Froghopper was identified in a 
native grassland reserve near Mitiamo in 2004) and also 
has an effect on the food chain because locusts are a 
food source for ibis, falcons, Bearded Dragons, Fat-tailed 
Dunnart and Shingle-back Lizards. Eris' talk caused quite 
a bit of discussion. 


Monday was a very cold morning. We went east for two 
stops on the incredible meandering Broken Creek then 
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north on Trickeys Lane into the Blackbox—Red Gum 
Barmah State Park. Everything was extremely dry and 
parched. Of interest was a hollow Red Gum log with a 
large active feral beehive on the ground. There were three 
earth mounds about 8 m in diameter and 700 mm high 
with ancient Black Box trees growing out of them, a 
strange sight in this dead flat landscape. A few quiet birds 
were present in the foliage, some White Punk Laetiporus 
portentosus fungi up on the tree trunks but the Superb 
Parrots eluded us. 


A very interesting weekend in good company. 





Photo: Lorraine Phelan 





Bird observations June 2006 


ood to see the many hardy souls prepared to brave 

the winter chill to report on our local birds, with 
records of seemingly common species mixed with the 
more unusual. There is no crime in reporting observations 
of Starlings, House Sparrows, Common Mynas or White- 
faced Herons! They all help to form a more complete 
summary of our birds when it comes to the annual 
Geelong Bird Report. Those observers less able to 
venture into the 'wilds' can still spot items of interest from 
their windows, in their gardens, and often high overhead. 


Blue-billed and Freckled Ducks are in good numbers at 
Lake Lorne, with 20 Freckled Ducks also at McLeod's 
Waterholes. Royal Spoonbills are maintaining numbers at 
Swan Bay. A good sprinkling of raptor records again, with 
five Black Kites at Serendip rather good. 


The Hooded Plover numbers increase again, with many 
juveniles seen—they must be learning to nest further back 
in the dunes, away from those 'nasty' people on the beach 
that squash their eggs! Crimson Rosellas are becoming 
more prevalent, wintering away from their forest homes, 
and a lone Fan-tailed Cuckoo was spotted at Drysdale. 


... Rob Mackenzie 


Visiting American Ton Schat must have been impressed 
by the Rufous Bristlebird on the verandah at Lavers Hill! 


Yellow-rumped Thornbills are around in flocks of about 20 
now, but Flame Robins are in rather short supply. Rose 
Robins are always a welcome sighting, with a beautiful 
male 'back' at Eastern Park. 


Keep those eyes peeled for visiting sea-birds—winter is 
the best time. (Shy Albatross and Fluttering Shearwater 
sighted recently at Point Addis). 


© © ©% >è >% ọọ 6H 


The following observations are a selection of those 
submitted. All records will be published in the annual 
Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BCI, Bretan Clifford; CMo, 
Craig Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; DR, David Rantall; GMc, 
Gordon McCarthy; JH, Joe Hubbard; JHe, Joanne Heatlie; JN, 
John Newman; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PC, Polly Cutcliffe; RGa, 
Rob Ganly; RMc, Rob Mackenzie; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TSc, Ton 
Schat 
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Species 
Blue-billed Duck 


Musk Duck 
Freckled Duck 


Royal Spoonbill 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill 
Black Kite 
White-bellied Sea-Eagle 
Swamp Harrier 


Little Eagle 
Brolga 
Double-banded Plover 


Black-fronted Dotterel 


Hooded Plover 


Spotted Turtle-Dove 
Common Bronzewing 


Crimson Rosella 


Red-rumped Parrot 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 


Barn Owl 


Rufous Bristlebird 


Yellow-rumped Thornbill 


Flame Robin 


Rose Robin 


Pink Robin 


Diamond Firetail 


Mistletoebird 


15 


Present 
1 


Bassian Thrush 
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Comments 

Lake Lorne, Drysdale, many resting amongst floating 
weed. 

Lake Lorne, Drysdale. RMc's first record here. 
Lake Lorne, Drysdale. 63 present on 13/6. 
McLeods Waterholes, Drysdale 

Swan Bay jetty 

Swan Bay jetty 

Serendip 

Point Henry, soaring overhead. 

Eastern Park, circling briefly over the Geelong 
Conference Centre. First record for Eastern Park. 
O'Hallorans Rd, Leopold 

Point Henry, on Alcoa property. 

Black Rocks 

Bream Creek mouth, Breamlea 

Lake Lorne, Drysdale, on wide muddy shores. 


Lake Victoria, 14 adults and 15 immature birds. At 
least 19 (possibly 31) present, including 7 juveniles, on 
7/6. 17, including 7 juveniles, present 15/6. 

Apollo Bay, Barham River mouth, adults feeding in 
river estuary. 

Bellarine Hwy, Wallington, on a powerline span. 
Bellarine Peninsula, along Rail Trail between 
Andersons and Swan Bay Roads. 

Gnarwarre Rd, Gnarwarre 

Hendy Main Road, Bellorae, feeding on ground in 
paddock in mixed flock of Yellow-rumped Thornbills, 
Red-rumped Parrots, Eastern Rosellas, House 
Sparrows, Common Starlings and Common Mynas. 
Red Gum Island. Also present on 13/6. 

Basin Reserve, Drysdale, perched on top of leafless 
orchard tree just S of reserve. Silent. 

Bacchus Marsh-—Balliang Rd at Rowsley Rd, dead on 
road. 

Lavers Hill, on verandah of tea-room in town. 
Geelong Conference Centre, Eastern Park, a large 
number in recent years. There has been a dramatic 
reduction in distribution and numbers of this species 
over the last 25 years. 

Hendy Main Road, Bellbrae 

Ghazeepore Rd, Waurn Ponds, a male bird. 
Barrabool Rd, Gnarwarre, including 1 male. 


Reedy Lake. Two, a male and a brown bird, near end 
of O'Hallorans Rd. Also 2 males and 4 brown birds 
near end of Fitzgeralds Rd. 

Basin Reserve, Drysdale, 4 males and 3 brown birds 
just S of the reserve. 

Gnarwarre Rd, Gnarwarre, a male. 

Buckley Falls Park. Often in company with Pink Robin. 
A brown bird seen on 29/5. 

Eastern Park, a beautiful male flitting about in the 
canopy of Stone Pines Pinus pinea, along the 
entrance road to the Geelong Conference Centre. 
Yollinko wetland, a brown bird. 

Wensleydale, a silent male. 

Queens Park, a brown bird first seen 30/3 and often in 
company with Rose Robin. 


Barrabool Rd, Gnarwarre, a brown bird in farmland 
with Flame Robins. 

Serendip, in mixed flock with Yellow-rumped Thornbills 
and European Goldfinch 

River walk, Newtown. 4 on 6/6. 15+ on 14/6 feeding on 
fat pink/purple mistletoe berries. At times two birds 
would lock together fighting and drop to the ground. 
10+ on 15/6. 

Edwards Point, including a group of 5 moving S along 
point. 

Lake Elizabeth, including one at picnic area. 
Wensleydale, first record for this property. 


15 


Observer 
RMc 


RMc 
RMc 
RMc 
BCI 

BCI 

GMc 
RGa 
CMo 


DR, JHe 
RGa 
RGa 
RGa 
RMc 


MHe, DHe, GMc, TFI 


MHe, DHe 


RGa 
RMc 


BAt 
PC 


BAt 
RMc 


DHe 


MHe, DHe, TSc 
CMo 


MHe, DHe 


RMc 
JN 
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Next mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Thursday 27 July 2006 
Pennyroyal Bushland, Deans Marsh 


Leader: Richard Gilbert 


The bushland is to receive a cool burn next autumn and 
is being surveyed for flora and fauna to compare with 
follow-ups after the burn. We will be helping by listing the 
birds present on this occasion. 


Meet: 8.30 am at the Waurn Ponds Shopping Centre 
carpark, Pioneer Road boundary near the service station 
or the Deans Marsh Café carpark (opposite the Deans 
Marsh shop) at 9.30 am. Melway p. 611 A10 


Bring: Morning tea, GPS if you have one. If the weather 
permits and you have time it's a lovely area to have lunch 
(or try the café!). 


Finish: About 12.30 pm 


Enquiries: Polly 5244 0182 


Excursion 


Wednesday 12 July 2006 
Note: NOT Sunday 16 July 


The excursion proper commences at 10.00 am at the 
Bureau of Meteorology Training Annex, Camp Road, 
Broadmeadows. Indoor and outdoor equipment used at 
weather stations across Australia will be explained and 
demonstrated. 


Late morning we will begin our homeward journey 
through as little of suburbia as possible travelling through 
Greenvale and Bulla to the Organ Pipes National Park 
for lunch and then a guided walk by Noel Schleiger. He 
will explain the geological features which enabled the 
area to be declared a National Park in 1972. Reptiles are 
abundant as are birds due to the extensive weeding and 
revegetation work that has occurred over the last 35 
years. 


From the Organ Pipes we will travel through Diggers 
Rest, the outskirts of Melton, cross the Werribee River at 
Exford and take the Bacchus Marsh—Geelong Road 
home. 


Please list your names on the July Excursion sheet and 
meet with me after tonight's meeting to arrange transport 
and receive information re routes to and from the 
Training Annex. Please contact me on 5243 3916 if not 
at the meeting. 

Dick Southcombe 


July 2006 


Advance notice 
Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Western Paddock, You Yangs 
Thursday 24 August 


Leader: Peter Bright 


Details in August issue of Geelong Naturalist 


Plant Group 
Please note that the normal Plant Group 
meeting has been replaced by the special 
threatened species information night 
detailed below. 


Threatened species information night 
Tuesday July 11 2006 


7.00 pm for a 7.30 start 


lan Smith: The SWIFFT project 


John Arnott: An Overview of the region's 
threatened flora 


Trevor Pescott: Regional fauna—tfifty years 
of observations 


Learn more about threatened communities and species 
throughout Victoria's South West (Port Phillip Bay to the 
South Australian border) and SWIFFT at a special 
meeting arranged by Geelong Field Naturalists Club 
Plant Group. 


Arrive GBG Meeting Rooms at 7.00 pm for tea and 
coffee. 


For further information contact lan Smith Ph. 5233 5594 
lan.smith@dse.vic.gov.au or Dick Southcombe GFNC 
5243 3916. 


RSVP John Arnott before 4 July. Early registration will 
ensure your place. 
Ph. 5227 0379 jarnott@geelongcity.vic.gov.au 


Note: This open meeting replaces the normal Plant 
Group meeting. 








GFNC COMMITTEE 2006-2007 





President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Vacant 
Immediate Past President Vacant 
Secretary Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 neil.mcinnes@ozemail.com.au 
Treasurer Diana Primrose 5250 1811 primrose@sunet.com.au 
Minute Secretary Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Committee Member Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
i 2 Bretan Clifford 5222 1249 bretan@bigpond.net.au 
“ “ Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@westnet.com.au 
7 i Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
i i Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
" " Hans Streefkerk 5264 5235 streef@bemail.com.au 
n z Tim Billington 5221 1169 tbil@gotalk.net.au 
SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Biodiversity Group (in recess) Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Acting Librarian Heather Cameron 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 








Coming events 


JULY 2006 AUGUST 2006 

4 General Meeting: Meteorology for the public General Meeting: Members night—Graeme Stockton 
Speaker: Paul Leigh Plant Group: Workshop night 

11 Special meeting: Threatened species of flora and Bird Group: Mallee Birds—Tony Wilson 
fauna in south-west Victoria—lan Smith [Note: Mammal Group Survey 
replaces Plant Group meeting] Excursion: Small local reserves—Grass Tree Park and 
Excursion: Bureau of Meteorology Training Annex. Breamlea. Leader: Graeme Stockton 
Leader: Dick Southcombe Mid-week Bird Excursion: Western Paddock, You 
Bird Group: The Big Twitch—Sean Dooley Yangs. Leader: Peter Bright 
Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley Boneseed pull—You Yangs 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Pennyroyal Leaders: Rob Beardsley, Claire & Dennis Greenwell 
Bushland, Deans Marsh. Leader: Richard Gilbert 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 24 July, 2006, 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: |lphelan@bigqpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 


Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds of Australia and its Territories, Royal 
Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Research Workers, Vol 1 & 2, MUP, 
Melbourne. 

Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia, Oxford University Press, South 
Melbourne. 

Plants: Ross, J.H. & Walsh, N.G. (eds) (2003) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic Gardens of 
Victoria, Melbourne. 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia, Reed Books, Chatswood, NSW. 


DISCLAIMER Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends Room. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. [Melway Map 452 G4] 
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Craspedia sp. with yellow flowers, 
Langman's Sandhill, Gulpa Island, 

NSW. GFNC Campout 9-11 June 

2006. Printed by Ken Jenkin, 
Photo: Rosalind Smallwood Bellarine Highway, Moolap 


